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CHAUCER'S VERSE-TAGS 
As A Part of his Narrative Machinery. 

WE have been familiar since Homer's time with fixed 
phrases recurring regularly whenever the same thing 
is to be described. Many of Homer's recurring expressions 
like Kopvdaio\o<! "^jcrop, Tro'Sas <ba;v? 'A^^iWeu?, XevKd>\evo<: 
"Upr), come to serve as verse-tags which conveniently fill out 
the line, even when their applicability is not the most evident. 
When we read Chaucer we notice that he has certain frequently 
recurring expressions which sometimes seem to serve a like 
purpose as verse-tags. Such are: 'There nis namore to seye,' 
* soothly for to seyn,' ' I dar wol seyn,' ' it is no lye,' ' withouten 
wordes mo,' 'out of doute,' 'what shuld I more seyn,' 'as men 
may see,' 'als ever mote I thryve,' and many more confirmatory 
expressions ; not to speak of single asseverative words' like 
' trewely,' ' verraily,' ' trusteth,' ' certes,' ' soothly.' * 

'H. Lange in Die Versicherungen hei Chaucer, Halle- Wittenberg Diss., Ber- 
lin, n. d., has collected and classified profitlessly Chaucer's asseverations, 
chiefly those in the form of oaths. He draws no conclusions. Max Kaluza, 
in a review of l\as{En(j. Stud., 22. 77-9) says: ' Chaucer's werke enthalten 
eine reiche fiille von derartigen betheuerungsformeln, die in der mehrzahl der 
falle wohl nur den zweck hatten, den vers oder die strophe zu fiillen oder ein 
bequemes reimwort zu bieten. Chaucer hat die meisten difeser typischen 
wendungen der friiheren me. dichtung, insbesondere der romanzendichtung, 
^ntnommen, wenn er sie auch etwas mehr variirt und dem jeweiligen zusam- 
menhange besser angepasst hat als seine vorganger. Er hatte vielleicht richt- 
iger daran gethan, wenn er seine dichtungen von diesem immerhin etwas uber- 
flussigen ballast befreit hatte, ... in dem iibermassigen gebrauch der ver- 
sicherungen ist er durchaus ein kind seiner zeit, nicht der schopfer einer 
neuen ara der dichtkunst. Ich glaube auch, dass die rein formelhaften aus- 
driicke in seinen spiltereu werken, also namentlich in dem Canterbury Tales, 
wohl seltener geworden sind, als in seinen erstlingsgedichten. 
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The question of their artistic propriety at once arises. Why 
did Chaucer use these phrases, if he is the consummate artist 
in narrative that he is generally held to be? What is their 
origin? Why do we not find them in the narrative poetry of 
Browning, or Tennyson, or other modern poets ? Why do they 
sometimes please us in Chaucer and sometimes fail to please ? 
Of what sort of speech are they characteristic ? 

Now, the most cursory survey of contemporary literature 
makes it evident that these expressions are not peculiar to 
Chaucer. Gower has similar phrases,* though less frequently I 
think. The ballads^ are not without them. The English 
verse-romances have them. Further, we find kindred expres- 
sions in French, Spanish, and Portuguese tales ^ of this period, 
and in fact, in mediaeval narrative verse in general.* They are 
not of the same sort as the set phrases of Homer, and can not 
be traced to classical sources. Neither are they characteristic 
of modem polite literature. It would seem, then, that they are 
characteristic of mediaeval literature." Why is this so ? 

' I cite a few. The references are to pages of volume l of Pauli's edition : 
'As the chronique telleth,' 31 ; 'as the chronique saith,' 243 ; 'as ye before 
have heard devise,' 31 ; ' never a,dele,' 33 ; 'as I recorde,' 36 ; 'as I you telle 
may,' 45 ; 'and for to telle thus,' 78 ; 'as T well dare,' 83 ; 'now herken me 
what I shall sey,' 95. 

'I note a few references: 'Without any lesynge,' A Oest of Robyn Hode 
322.2 ; 353.2 ; 'Forsoth as I you say,' ibid. 373.2, Bobin Hood and the Monk, 
27.2; 63.2; 66.2; 78.2; I tell you in certen,' ibid. 46.2; 48.2; 'Sertenly 
withouten layn,' ibid. 17.2 ; 'Sertan withouten layn,' ibid. 81.2 ; 'The sothe 
tor to say,' ^ Oesl of Bobyn Hode, 65.2 ; 130.2 ; ' I dare well say,' ibid. 71.4 ; 
'I dare well undertake,' ibid. 96.2; 'And herken what I shall say,' ibid, 
282.2.— Gummere, F. B., Old Ekg. Ballads, Boston, 1903. 

'In Portuguese, chevilles (stop-gaps, verse-tags, flickformeln) such as the 
following are common : ' assi Deus me ajude ' ; ' assi Deus me perdon ' ; ' sen 
engano,' 'sen arte' ; 'assi veja prazer' ; 'assi Deus me ajud'e parca' ; 
' Deus, que pod' e val ' ; ' O Diablo, negro como pez ' ; ' Deus que nonca mente. ' 

* Such expressions are not absent in prose, but it is their use in verse that I 
am specially considering. E. g., in The Persones Tale, Chaucer has 'certes,' 
'trusteth,' 'soothly,' very often, 'that is to seyn,' 543, and the like. The 
occurrences in the Tale of Melibeus are mostly monosyllabic ( ' certes ' in more 
than half). Their use is the ordinary expletive one rather than the fuller 
narrative asseveration. 

' Their firm establishment as narrative machinery in mediaeval times is illus- 
trated by their occurrence in the wretched verse-treatises on stlchemy contained 
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Here it befits us to inquire what is the essential nature of 
these phrases. In almost every case they could be cut out 
without altering the construction or the logical sense in the 
least. Only the metre would suffer. Logically, then, they are 
pleonasms. Now pleonasms are a marked characteristic of 
popular speech. Cultivated speech uses what words are neces- 
sary to express the idea. Popular speech is fidl of detail and 
circumlocution. 

He never yet no vileinye ne sayde 

In al his lyf, unto no maner wight (A. 70-1 ) 

is a typical example. In reality, the negation is here repeated 
five times. This is the characteristic method of popular speech. 
This mode of procedure is due to its general unreflective nature, 
and sometimes to ignorance, as when in modern English we 
say 'full panoply' without realizing that the Hellenic already 
contained the idea of full. (This is a regular occurrence in 
Scott's novels, and may almost be said to have established itself 
in English in spite of its illogical character.) There are some 
good examples of pleonastic expressions of popular origin in 
modem French, such as the negatives ne . , . pas, ne . . . 
point, the interrogative qui est-ee qui, aujourdhui (au jour d'hui 
(hodie) ). Thus are the forms of the old popular speech pre- 
served in a language after it has become literary and self-con- 
scious. 

This pleonastic tendency of popular speech is especially 
characteristic of mediaeval productions, for the language of 
mediaeval literature is the popular language. It was a choice 
between that and Latin, and those who wrote for the people 
naturally chose the speech of the people. But deeper than this, 
there was something in the mediaeval mind especially akin to 
the child-mind in its reliance on authority, its almost total lack 
of critical faculty, its general habit of taking things on hearsay. 

in E. Ashmole's Theatrum Ohem. Brit., London, 1652 ; T. Norton (/. 1477), 
Ordinal of Alchemy, ' What should I more of him report,' p. 27 ; ' It may be 
none other,' p. 33 ; 'there is noemore to sayne,' p. 105 ; et <d. pamm. 
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As with children to-day, the far-off, the imperfectly known, 
was wonderful ; and the far-off for the mediaeval mind began 
much nearer home than it does for any but young children of 
the present time. It is the attitude of mind typically romantic, 
left to its own resources. The scientific attitude of mind is not 
even dreamed of To this illogical and imperfectly educated 
mind belongs the popular speech with its windings, its frequent 
repetitions, and its general pleonastic tendency. That we find 
these expressions in Chaucer, a polished writer of the fourteenth 
century, but not in Tennyson, a polished writer of the nine- 
teenth century, is due to the fact that men of culture of the 
fourteenth century shared the popular attitude of mind. Men 
of culture of the nineteenth century do not. The part of 
reason in human life has been enlarged. 

Now, why does the popular language resort to asseveration ? 
What end is served ? How is expression clarified by saying 
'Ther nis namore to seye ' ? What is the psychology of it ?^ 
All comprehensible discourse must have emphasis. Proper 
emphasis is a means of economizing the reader's attention and 
his power of receiving sensory impression. This need of 
emphasis appeals as strongly to the popular as to the sophis- 
ticated mind. Now emphasis may be obtained by increased 
intensity of utterance or by giving time for the mind to dwell 
on the emphatic point. It is the second of these, emphasis of 
space, that is involved in the feeling that the expression ' It is 
grand ' is less emphatic than ' It is magnificent.' ^ The poly- 
syllable ' magnificent ' holds our attention longer upon the idea 
than the monosyllable ' grand.' It is this sort of emphasis 
that Chaucer seeks in closing a passage with ' Ther is namore 
to telle ' (F. 1584) or ' What sholde I lenger of this cas endyte ' 
(F. 1550). He turns us back and rivets our attention on what 
he has just said. Such expressions are visible emphasis-marks. 

We have only to refer to the colloquial language of to-day 

' W. Wundt will perhaps touch upon this in the second volume of his 
Volkerpm/chologie. 

'1 am indebted to Herbert Spencer's Philosophy of Style, N. Y., 1880, pp. 
13-14, for my illustration. 
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to find this sort of emphasis still in use. How often do we 
hear statements ' clinched ' by the addition of ' That's all there 
is about it,' ' There's no two ways about that,' ' That's no lie,' 
and the like. Turning to modem folk-lore, Uncle Remus offers 
us numerous examples of pleonastic emphasis : 

'Den he take en walk up ter de little gal. Brer Rabbit did'; 

' En Brer Rabbit, he say, sezefe ' ; 

* Now you yeer wat I tel yer : He broke and run, he did.' ^ 
This last parallels exactly Chaucer's 'Nu herkneth what I 
telle.' Examples can be added at pleasure. The speech of the 
common people is full of them. These expressions are the 
natural emphasis devices of a simple people. 

Now to trace Chaucer's use of them. For this purpose 
I have examined carefiiUy certain portions of his work of 
all periods, and in a more hasty examination of all his 
work I have found nothing to contradict my conclusion, I 
have chosen the works hereafter referred to to represent the 
three periods of his activity. I cite them in chronological 
order as arranged by Skeat. We find the phrases in work of 
all periods. In The Romaunt of the Rose (lines 1-1705, con- 
ceded to be by Chaucer) they are plentiful, and are frequently 
mere tags.* Nor can they be excused as attempts to translate 
the French, for it is but rarely that they are so. Such expres- 
sions are, of course, current in the French text, and in a gen- 
eral way doubtless served as models, but it is evident that they 

^ J. C. Harris, Nights With Uncle Bemus, 11th ed., Boston, 1889. These 
expressions can be collected at will from its pages. 

^ I add references showing where the examples may be found. All refer- 
ences are to Skeat' s edition and by his system of reference, x after a line 
number means that it is not in the French text, y that the phrase ends a line 
and thoTefore may be a true tag : ' sooth to seyne,' 117xy ; ' I dar sey hardely,' 
270xy ; ' I sey no more,' 1249xy ; ' what sholde I telle you more of it,' 1387y ; 
'the sooth of this matere,' 1632 ; 'o thing soothly dar I telle,' 1570 (O. Fr. 
' une chose vous dirai ' ) ; ' sooth to telle,' 943xy, 1463xy ; ' certeyn,' ' certes,' 
' y-wis ' passim xy ; and various expressions as follows : 131xy, 1038xy ; 
1442xy; 170y, 263, 673; 175xy, 230xy, 461xy, 997xy ; 232xy, 460xy, 
805xy, ]296xy ; 879xy ; 470xy ; 476y ; 670y ; 494xy ; 574xy ; 732xy ; 641y ; 
740xy ; 930xy ; 947xy ; 1012xy ; 1140xy ; 1288y ; 1501 ; 1528y ; 1572xy. 
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were a part of Chaucer's conventional vocabulary, from the 
fact that out of the whole number of occurrences in his version 
only a few are translations of the French. The AB C is not 
a narrative, and has only monosyllables like ' certeyn ' (169y). 
The Book of the Duchesse has these phrases frequently, and 
more than half seem to be used as tags. The whole poem is 
excessively pleonastic in its method of expression. Besides, it 
is not a genuine story.* The Seconde Nonnes Tale of St. 
Cecilia, probably a translation of the first period (from a Latin 
prose original), only a little reworked later, has but few occur- 
rences. Of these about half are to be classified as verse-tags. 
No deduction can be made from so small a basis.'' The Com- 
•pleynte unto Pite, a lyric in narrative form, of the second period 
has several occurrences which seem well in place.* Troilus and 
Criseyde, Book I, uses them sparingly, and then with good 
effect.* Book II makes excellent use of them for purposes of 
emphasis.' No instance in either book could be surely classed 
as a tag. In The Hous of Fame pleonasm is rife, as in The 
Book of The Duchesse (supposed to be much earlier), and 
asseveratives abundant. More than half of them are mere verse- 
tags.* Chaucer shows a falling off here from the mastery of 
these expressions revealed in the Troilus and Criseyde. The 
Hous of Fame is not a real story, TroUus and Criseyde is, and 
these expressions are most in place in the genuine story. The 

' I add a few of the worst instances : 35y ; 98y, 590y ; 147/ ; 190y ; 514y ; 
520y ; 1065y, 1120y. Some of the better instances are 321 ; 341 ; 711y ; 980 ; 
755y ; 830y. The average is poor. 

'I find nine: G. 155y ; 168y ; 222y ; 229y ; 289y ; 329y ; 360y ; 391y ; 
551y. 

»21, 77; 51; 56; 96; 113. 

* I add a few : 501y ; 34y ; 572 ; 574y ; 770y ; 1007y. Of the poorer are : 
12y ; 159y ; 802y ; 893y ; 996y. 

'I add a few: 140y; 520y ; 735y; 744y ; 1126y; 1503y. Of the poorer 
are : 312y ; 1516 ; 629y. The number of occurrences is large. 

' I give a few of the very many references : good : 292y ; 674y ; 883y ; 
1012 ; 1335y ; 1542 : tags : 109y ; 44y ; 1368y ; 1917y ; 641y ; 713y ; 812y ; 
1066y; 1183y; 1324y ; 1448y ; 1464y ; 1471y. 
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Legende of Goode Women^ uses them very sparingly in lines 
1—1366, comprising the prolog and the legends of Cleopatra, 
Thisbe, and Dido. Their use on the whole is good. A few- 
are markedly bad, and a few markedly good. Perhaps the lack 
of character drawing here has something to do with their absence. 
No distinction can be made in the usage of the two versions of 
the prolog, tho they are probably not of the same date. 

Right thru The Canterbury Tales it is not so much a diminu- 
tion in the number of occurrences of asseverative phrases that 
we notice, as an increased ability to make them indispensable. 
The best tales are well besprinkled with them, and I should be 
loth to lose them. The prolog, it is true, has few occurrences, 
owing to its descriptive nature, but in The Milleres Prolog and 
Tale which abound in graphic descriptive narration, are many 
instances, and all thoroly in place.^ The same is true of The 
FranJceleyns Tale of Arviragus and Dorigen, it being especially 
noticeable that at the climax of the story, when the characters 
are vying with each other in nobility and generosity, many 
paragraphs end with one of these phrases, in several instances 
occupying a whole line.' The same is true of The Chanouns 
Yemannes Tale, where they are abundant and very effective.* 
These phrases occur frequently in the burlesque Sir Thopas,^ 

' I add a few instances : prolog A : 16y ; 502y ; 521y ; 285 ; 367 (B 383) ; 
243y ( B 317y) ; 452 ( B 462 ) ; 407y ( B 419y ) ; 454y ( B 464y ) ; prolog B : 57y ; 
181y ; 217y, 357y ; 34 ; tales : 588 ; 715 ; 1022y ; 1180. 'And this is storial 
sooth, hit is no fable,' 702y, is very good. 

'Milleres Tale and Prolog (A. 3109-3854). I add a few references : 3114 ; 
3167 ; 3281 ; 3337 ; 3391y ; 3425y ; 3461y ; 3512y ; 3541y ; 3575y ; 3766y ; 
3815y. 

' Frankeleyns Tale (F. 709-1624 ). ' Saufly dar I seye ' 761y ; ' if I soth seyen 
shaP 770y ; 'what sholde I make a lenger tale of this' 1165y; 'I dar wel 
seyn' 1249y ; 'what sholde I lenger of this cas endyte' 1550y; 'I wol not 
lye' 1570y; ' ther is namore to telle' 1584y ; 'there is namore to seyn' 
1606y ; ' it is no drede ' 1609y ; el al. 

♦ Chanouns Yemannes Tale and Prolog (G. 554-1481 ). 599y ; 662y ; lllly ; 
1129y ; 1430y ; et al. 

^Sir Thopas (B. 1902-2108). 1902, 2023, 2083; 1903; 1918y ; 1939; 
1948 ; 1956y ; 1976y ; 1980y ; 2000y ; 2007y ; 2010y ; 2081y. Other gross 
pleonasms are at 1910 ; 1939 ; 1986 ; 2070. 
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and are nearly all dangerously near tags. They fit perfectly 
into the pleonasm of the whole tale, which in 206J lines says 
nothing at all, but piles up heaps of words and rimes which the 
host well characterizes as 'drasty speche.' We should expect 
this exaggerated use of them in such a burlesque of the romances 
of whose vocabulary they were a part. Chaucer's conscious art 
is here very evident to me. 

Now since Chaucer uses these to the end, and since his best 
work stands or falls with them, what is the artistic justification? 
It seems to me that it is this. Besides being a feature of all 
popular speech these phrases are the especial outfit of the story- 
teller, his especial means of establishing credence ; and it is as 
such that I hold that Chaucer is the perfect artist in using them 
in his best work. Chaucer aims to keep us, and to an aston- 
ishing degree succeeds in keeping us exactly in the position of 
people listening to (not reading) a story. He makes a point 
that he would be sure we understand and believe. He stops 
and says " It is no lye." We are reassured and strengthened 
in our naturally credulous feeling that whatever he says must be 
so. The unsophisticated story-teller always uses such devices, 
and the unsophisticated listener always accepts them at fidl 
value. We moderns have reasoned ourselves out of these sim- 
ple devices in writing or speaking formally. We have not 
changed our nature so much that we do not fall a ready prey 
to their genial assurance. Such a type of story-teller as Chaucer 
had in mind is described by J. F. Campbell.' He was one of 
the old men who told the Gaelic tales which are recorded in 
Campbell's book. ' He had the manner of a practised narrator, 
and it is quite evident that he is one ; he chuckled at the inter- 
esting parts, and laid his withered finger on my knee as he gave 
out the terrible bits with due solemnity.' 

I shall find it hard to believe that Chaucer did this in the 
innocence of his heart — laying aside for the present the question 
whether he was ever for one moment innocent and simple of 
heart. I am prone to regard his skilful use of asseveratives 

' Popular Tales of the West HigUands, Paisley and London, 1890, vol. 1, p. xxii. 
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as one of the triumphs of his art, one of the touches which pre- 
serve that perfect verisimilitude, which give us ever the flavor 
of living oral speech. 

In conclusion we may say : (1) that Chaucer in taking up the 
art of poetry found these phrases a part of the stock in trade of 
the poet, that he made use of them in his early work as verse- 
tags in a way far from artistic ; but (2) as he grew in conscious 
artistic power he came to understand the nature of these phrases 
and the psychology that lies back of their use, and no longer 
used them freely as convenient stop-gaps, tlio custom occasion- 
ally caused him to yield a point to metrical convenience ; that 
(3) in his best work these phrases, like all his materials, are 
perfectly under control, and occur rarely or frequently in accord 
with the nature of the work, but are always fitly placed. They 
are no longer verse-tags. Chaucer, like other great artists, was 
able to pour new life into all the conventions of his art. 

Chables M. Hathaway, Jb. 

Columbia Ukivbksity. 



